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NOTES AND NEWS 



A. H. Bucherer, writing from the University of Bonn to the 
Athenaeum (of March 24), makes the following observations in the course 
of his rather technical communication. " It is the fate of all important 
physical theories that, after inaugurating a period of brilliant discoveries, 
they are taken to task by an array of new experimental facts, accruing 
from the continually refining process of our methods of observation. 
The Maxwellian theory has not been exempt from this fate. It is the 
absence of the effects of the annual motion of the earth through the 
ether on terrestrial optics, and in general on terrestrial electromagnetic 
phenomena, that causes so much difficulty, and it is to-day the foremost 
aim of all theorists working in the field of electromagnetism to find a 
plausible hypothesis accounting for this absence, which has been estab- 
lished to an astounding degree of accuracy. To speak strictly, the Max- 
wellian theory in its original form can not offer any explanation, and 
we have to turn to its natural outgrowth, the electronic theory. It can 
be shown that, unless the structure of matter undergoes a certain change 
by moving through the ether, the negative results of all the experiments 
undertaken with the view of discovering the influnce mentioned would 
be incomprehensible. Now, whenever we appeal to the structure of 
matter for an explanation of electromagnetic phenomena, we really appeal 
to the electrons of which we consider matter to consist. . . . An electron 
at rest is a small charged sphere of a diameter of about one-ten-billionth 
part of a centimeter, the electric charge residing on the surface or being 
distributed in the interior. The electric force of this electron is easily 
expressed by applying the ordinary laws of electrostatics. If we impart 
a uniform motion to the electron we must assume the laws of flowing 
electricity. Por the motion of a charge constitutes an electric current, 
and to start this with its magnetic field a certain expenditure of energy 
is required. We can view this electromagnetic energy in the light of the 
ordinary kinetic energy of masses, and ascribe it to some ideal mass of the 
electron, which is then termed its electromagnetic mass. There is this 
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difference, however, that if compared with the masses we are familiar 
with in mechanics, it varies with the velocity, becoming infinite when the 
velocity of light is reached. This difference may, nevertheless, be only 
apparent, since we have no experience with ordinary masses moving 
with velocities sufficiently great to exhibit their dependence on velocity. 
And there is yet another distinction. If we accelerate a moving electron 
in its line of motion, its mass behaves differently from that which is 
called into play when we impart to it an acceleration perpendicular to the 
direction of its velocity. So we are forced to distinguish between a longi- 
tudinal and a transverse mass, besides the mass mentioned above in 
connection with the kinetic energy of the electron. For slow motion 
these three masses assume identical values. The manner in which these 
masses increase with velocity depends on the shape of the electron. . . . 
He (Kauffman) established beyond any doubt that the Lorentz electron 
described above does not satisfy the experimental data. The Lorentz 
deformation being claimed to be the only one to account for the absence 
of any influence of the earth's motion on terrestrial optics, it would 
appear that the Maxwellian theory, which forms the basis of Lorentz's 
analysis, stands condemned. The writer does not quite share this opinion. 
Matter is not so simply constituted that we should venture to make 
absolutely final statements as to the effects of a rectilinear motion upon 
its structure; nor is the Maxwellian theory so inelastic as to break down 
at once under the weight of these brilliant experiments of Kauffmann." 

It is a pleasure to note the appearance of the Journal of Abnormal 
Psychology, of which the first number has been issued. It is to be pub- 
lished bi-monthly from April 1, 1906, and the editorial management will be 
under the direction of Dr. Morton Prince with the cooperation of Pro- 
fessor Hugo Miinsterberg, Dr. Boris Sidis, Dr. Charles L. Dana, Dr. J. 
Putnam, Dr. August Hoch and Dr. Adolf Meyer. The prospectus makes 
the following statement: "The Journal is meant to subserve the inter- 
ests of both medical science and psychology. It is primarily intended 
for the publication of articles embodying clinical and laboratory re- 
searches in abnormal mental phenomena. At present reports of observa- 
tions in this field are scattered throughout the medical and psychological 
literature of the world, and not only escape attention, but it is difficult 
to find them when wanted. Until now there has been no such periodical 
printed in English. It is intended that the Journal, though printed in 
English, shall be international in character. Articles may be printed in 
French or German if expressly requested by the author." The first 
number contains articles by Dr. Pierre Janet, Professor W. von Bechterew, 
of St. Petersburg, Dr. James J. Putnam and Dr. Morton Prince. Edi- 
torial communications should be addressed to Dr. Morton Prince, 458 
Beacon St., Boston, and subscriptions (three dollars a year) and all 
business correspondence should be sent to the Old Corner Bookstore, 27 
Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. The publishers deserve decided credit for 
the material qualities of the Journal and its general appearance. 
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The Harvard University Gazette announces the appointment of Pro- 
fessor Eugen Kiihnemann, of Bonn University, as Germany's represen- 
tative at Harvard for 1906-7, the second year of the international inter- 
change now regularly established between Harvard University and the 
German government. Harvard's representative for next year has not 
yet been announced. During the current year Germany was represented 
at Harvard by Professor Wilhelm Ostwald, of Leipzig; and Professor 
Francis G. Peabody was Harvard's representative at the University of 
Berlin. Both of these professors went into residence as members of 
the teaching staff for one semester, giving a stated number of exercises 
every week. The success of the first year's experiment as shown by the 
regular attendance of students and their sustained interest is a favorable 
indication of the benefits to be derived from the interchange in the 
future. The interchange is carried on under an academic protocol or 
treaty between Harvard University on the one hand and the German 
government on the other, which is to continue in force until withdrawn 
by mutual consent. Professor Kiihnemann's courses at Harvard Uni- 
versity next winter will probably deal chiefly with the classic epoch of 
German literature in the eighteenth century and with German literature 
and thought of the present day. 

The Psychological Bulletin reports that "a special alcove has been 
set aside in the philosophical library of the Johns Hopkins University, 
to be called the Boyce Collection of Philosophical Americana. The 
alcove is endowed by a fund donated by Professor Josiah Boyce, of Har- 
vard University. It will comprise especially works, editions, manu- 
scripts, etc., illustrating the sources and progress of philosophy in 
America." 

The Western Philosophical Association met conjointly with the North- 
Central Section of the American Psychological Association, on Friday, 
April 13, at the University of Wisconsin. Abstracts of the papers read 
will be published in a later number of the Journal. 

Dr. E. C. Moore, professor of education at the University of Cali- 
fornia, has been appointed dean of the coming session of the University 
of California Summer School. After the summer session Dr. Moore 
will go to Los Angeles to assume the duties of superintendent of schools 
of that city. 

Professor Eobert Flint has received the appointment of Gifford 
lecturer at Edinburgh for two years, and Professor James Wood has 
been appointed Gifford lecturer for three years at St. Andrews. 

Dr. Hans Dreisch, of Heidelberg, has been appointed Gifford lecturer 
in Aberdeen University for 1907-9. 

Dr. Gustave Le Bon has been elected foreign associate of the Academie 
Royale, of Belgium. 



